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The name of Jonathan Dymond is well 
known to the readers of this periodical, and 
our pages have frequently been enriched by 
Extracts from his Essays on Morality, which 
are instructive from the correct views they in- 
culeate, and remarkable fromthe clear, and 
dignified manner in which they are expressed. 
His works have been widely circulated, and his 
Essay on War, we have no doubt, has exerted 
a powerful influence on many minds both in 
Europe and America. 

He was removed from this transitory state 
in early manhood, but has left behind him a 
work, which for strength of argument and 
perspicuous reasoning, is probably not exceed- 
ed by any similar production of modern 
times. 

We find in the last number of the Non- 
Slaveholder an interesting sketch furnished by 
some of his relations, together with a few ex- 
tracts from his private correspondence, and 
believing its publication will be interesting to 
our readers, we present it entire. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JONATHAN DYMOND. 

The history of the life of Jonathan Dymond is 
not marked by many incidents of a striking cha- 
racter, and the scarcity of materials which are 
available for the purpose, has rendered it almost 
impossible to compile a narrative that would ex- 
cite a lively interest in the mind of the general 
reader. 

He was born in Exeter in the year 1796 ; and/ 
his father, John Dymond, who followed the busi- 
ness of a linen draper in that city, was held in 
high estimation as a citizen, and was also a minis- 
ter of the gospel in the Society of Friends. 

The school education of Jonathan Dymond and 
his brothers was of a practical nature, such as 


had gone before him, and to bring his strong in-| longed. 


tellect and his very sensitive and enlightened con- 


iscience, unfettered, to the investigation of the 


Divine Will in the government of the world. 

On leaving school, he found employment in his 
father’s business, in which he afterwards became 
a partner, and he continued in it until the close 
of his life in 1828. 

He early evinced a disposition to quiet reflec- 
tion; and in conversation, for which he had a 
great talent, he manifested just and enlightened 
views of the moral and intellectual progress of 
‘mankind. 
| Jn person he was tall and slight, and his pale 
countenance constantly bore a pleasing and intel- 
lectual expression. His manners were polite 
without ostentation, and his habits simple and in- 
expensive. In 1822 he married Anna Wilkey, 
a Friend, of Plymouth, who survived him nearly 
twenty-one years: their family consisted of a 
daughter and a son, the latter of whom died at 
he age of seven years. 

Jonathan Dymond was a great advocate for the 
habit of early rising; and it was in the ‘Icisure 
so obtained, and in the momentary intervals of 
business, that he composed his first published 
work, “ An Inquiry into the accordancy of War 
with the principles of Christianity.” This book 
was given to the world in the year 1823; and it 
was not until his relations saw it in its printed 
form, that they were aware of his having under- 
taken such a work—his wife and one only of his 
brothers having assisted him in the interesting 
task of correcting the sheets as they issued from 
the press. 

The “Inquiry,” from the unusual energy of 
its style, attracted considerable attention, and 
many animadyersions were made upon it. Ti 
some, its arguments appeared to be convincing 
and conclusive ; whilst others, even amongst th 
friends of peace, did not hesitate to pass severe 
censures upon it. The book, however, soon ran 
through three editions, and its author had the 
satisfaction of knowing that it had been the 
‘means of opening the eyes of many to the atroci- 
ties of war, and of raising up many supporters of 
the cause of peace. 

He was an independent thinker, and in giving 
|to the world his thoughts upon the various sub- 
|jects embraced in his writings, he wished to stand 
as an isolated individual, responsible only to his 
own conscience. 

Jonathan Dymond was a consistent Friend in 
faith, feeling, judgment and practice ; maintain- 
ing the religious principles of the Society of 
|Friends with strict integrity, though there was 
‘nothing conventional about him except his prac- 
tice. One of his traits was a strong dislike to 
anything like trifling with sacred or serious things. 


oung men occupying their position in life usually! He would often check, by a timely reproof, a 
g pying P ’ 7 , 


received : but the sound moral and religious prin- 
ciples which were carefully inculeated by his 
parents at home, laid the foundation in his mind 
of that high and stern standard of morality which| 
he afterwards propounded to the world. He 
Was primarily and chiefly indebted to the moulding 
hand of Nature, but largely to this home influ- 
ence, for that freedom of thought, which enabled 


him to go forth in search of Truth, to disregard|a stern moralist, he was also firmly attached on, 
the opinions of his cotemporaries and of those who! principle to the religious society to which he be-| 


light use of Scripture terms, and his presence 
acted as a sensible restraint upon levity, when the 
conversation was upon serious subjects. 

In the year 1824, Jonathan Dymond attended 
the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends 
held in London ; and he has left some memoranda 
of his impressions on this occasion, the following 
extracts from which will show that whilst he was 


f “T think, if any general characteristic 
has attached to it, [the Yearly Meeting,] it has 
been that of quictness—quietness, not as it re- 
spects vocal offerings, but as it respects the tenor 
und impressions of the occasion. I believe there 
have been many who have received consolation 
and encouragement to proceed in the way of purity, 


iby the feeling of the mutual faith of one another. 


I believe that far the greater number, perhaps 
almost all, of those who attended the meetings 
felt cordially towards one another, and towards 
the common cause ; and that far the greater num- 
ber of the observations were characterized by a 
real desire to do rightly and to do good. I have 
now, as at some other times, contrasted the nature 
and characteristics of our meetings with those of 
others. The latter seem to have more of a flam- 
ing zeal, more of words, more of the human will ; 
less of quietness, and less of feeling than ours. 
[tis an excellent thing to know when we ought 
not to lay our hands upon the ark. In the reli- 
gious and benevolent assemblies of many societies 
| believe much harm is done, both to their causes 
and to themselves, by touching the shew bread 
with unhallowed hands. A large assemblage of 
persons, met for the purpose of deliberation, in 
which every one has equal rights, and none has a 
claim to sovereignty or superiority, is to be found 
in no case so orderly, so free from confusion, so 
free from the unfit intrusion of sentiments, as in 
the example of our meetings for business. And 
whence does this arise? Whence is it that we, 
who have the same passions, the same freedom 
as others, are more subdued? Partly, it may be, 
owing to the habits of the Society; but I believe 
it is owing also to that power of the triumph of 
Truth by which we are, however unworthily, 
peculiarly permitted to be sometimes overshadow- 
ed, and by which every thing that is opposed to 
purity, to rectitude, and to decorum, is awed into 
silence.” 

During the time occupied in publishing the 
“Inquiry,” &c., Jonathan Dymond was fre- 
quently engaged in laying the foundation of 
another work—his Essays on the Principles of 
Morality—which he hoped would prove even more 
extensively useful than the Treatise which had 
preceded it; and he soon devoted himself fully 
to the accomplishment of his new object, which 
was to exhibit a true and authoritative standard 
of rectitude, and to estimate by that standard the 
moral character of human actions. 

The intervals of leisure which he could employ 
in this manner were now much shortened by the 
increasing cares of business; and, his judgment 
being highly esteemed by his fellow citizens, he 
was frequently referred to as an arbitrator in diffi- 
eult and disputed cases. It was in the spring of 
the year 1826, after he had decided a harassing 
and complicated case of this kind, which occupied 
him early and late for a considerable time, that 
the disease which eventually proved fatal to him, 
first appeared. A frequent cough and great 
weakness in the throat gradually increased upon 
him, and he was soon compelled to give up con- 
versation altogether, and to express his ideas hy 
writing on a little slate which he carried in his 
pocket. This continued to be his only means of 
conversation until the close of his life. 

He was recommended to try the effect of a 
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more bracing climate than that of his native city,|though IT'do not know that T can so leave them! 
and.accordingly he paid a short visit. to Wood-'as I can those which are higher. ‘To live a day | 
gate, a small hamlet on the eastern border of at a time seems our present business, without 
Devonshire. No material imprevement having over anxiety for greater enjoyment or brighter | 
appeared in his health from this change, he de-| prospects in temporals or spirituals either.” 
termined to go to London for the purpose of con-| His disorder, pulmonary consumption, now 
sulting some of the most eminent medical pro-|made rapid advances, and, after one more change, 
fessors. On his return from London he retired to Charmouth, in Dorsetshire, he returned to his 
for a short time to a farm house in a secluded native place, where he remained still employed, | 
situation, near the village of Whitestone, about as his small remaining strength would permit, in 
three miles from Exeter. Here he remained | preparing for the publication of his Essays, and 
about three months, during which period he was he was to be seen surrounded by his papers until 
constantly and diligently employed in preparing within a few days of his death. 
his admirable Treatise on the Principles of Mo-| But these Essays, the result of his labours for 
rality. In his hours of relaxation a quiet pony |nearly five years, were still in manuscript at the| 
conveyed him from one scene to another of this)time of his decease, and were subsequently pub- 
delightful solitude; and on these occasions his) lished by his surviving relatives. 
frequent companion was a copy of the New Tes-;| He was not wholly confined to his bed until| 
tament, from whose inspired pages he gathered the last day of his valuable life, when, in fact, he| 
those precepts which he valued above all other) was passing through the final conflict of nature : 
treasures. ‘and on the afternoon of the 6th of the Fifth| 
An extract from a reflection written by him|month, 1828, he peacefully departed. 
about this time, gives evidence of the trustful re-| Throughout his lingering illness, Jonathan) 
ligious feelings which pervaded his mind. “ It} Dymond evinced a perfect resignation to the will 


| 
| 
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his brother passed over the bridge in front of his 
house, he desired to be assisted to the window, 
and to have his spectacles brought, that he might 
see the solemn though simple procession. He 
remarked that it would soon be his turn, perhaps 
that day fortnight : but in less than two weeks, 
he too was laid in the cold earth. 

“Great was the mercy which was mingled in 
the bitter cup that deprived us of him. He was 
permitted just to finish his work, and before he 
had had experience of the crown of Fame, which 
is so often a thorny one to its wearer, he was 
taken away unsullied, I believe, by the world, to 
receive ‘a crown of glory that fadeth not away.’ ’ 

{To be continued. } 


—{——— 


From the American Courier. 


THE FISH HAWK, OR OSPREY. 
(Pandion Carolinensis.) 
BY JNO, K. TOWNSEND, M. D. 
Every one who has spent much time on the 


coast of New Jersey, is acquainted with the 
familiar and harmless Fish Hawk. ‘This fine 








is now a little more than a year since I was first|}of God, and a full confidence in his promises.|bird makes his appearance on the coast usually 
affected with a complaint in the throat, which,)He trusted in no merits nor attainments of his|about the first week in April, and remains until 
for the last nine or ten months, has occasioned me|own, and manifested on his death bed his deep! frost is fairly set in, when he retires to the 















almost entirely to refrain from speaking, even in|conviction of that great truth with which he has South, where he finds a more genial climate. 


a whisper. I know not that this has often affect-| 
ed my spirits, but a still longer continuance of 
great discouragement respecting business has often | 
done so, and does so still, connected as the falling 


off of business is with my own inability to take |at his desk, and surrounded by his wife and chil-|/continue to enlarge their store. 


, 


concluded his “ Essays” —* that the true and 
safe foundation of our hope is in the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.” 

We give below a picture of Jonathan Dymond 


‘His appearance is uniformly bailed with joy 
by the fishermen of the shore, because they 
|know that his advent indicates the approach of 


‘shoals of fish, which form their sustenance and 
The Fish 


much part in it, and with a family which increases |dren, which touches our sympathy, and wins an Hawk is also a universal favorite with the far- 


in itsdemands. Amidst the uncertainty in which | 


interest in his domestic character. The sub- 


‘mers residing near the sea; and it is not unu- 


[ am placed respecting the future, perhaps I may | stance of itis furnished by a near surviving relative. |sua! at Cape May, for them to encourage him 


say that Iam not without hope in the Providence | 
of God. I feel that it is a difficult thing really) 


and practically to cast all care upon him, or to|has often seemed astonishing how he found time|struct his enormous nest. 


appropriate those encouragements which both His 
revelation, and some of whom I believe to be His} 
servants, place before me. ‘ Not forsaken’ are, | 


“To us, who were the daily observers of bis 
assiduous attention to the business of the shop, it 


* * * * 


to compile his valuable writings. 
“ As far as I can recollect, he did not indulge 
much in argumentative conversation after he be- 






however, words which I think I can, even with|came engaged in writing so much; and the time 
feeling, apply to myself.” ‘which he daily devoted in little social calls upon 


to sojourn on their land, by planting trees of a 
large kind in their meadows on which to con- 
They are aware 
‘that the land becomes much richer in the vici- 
nity of these nests, because, from the immense 
quantity of fish-scales, bones and other offal 
which fall from it, during the time of feeding 
‘their young, the ground is manured for a great 


| 
| 






Towards the close of this year, (1827,) his 
health continuing to decline, Jonathan Dymond | 
removed to Prince’s Tuwn, a small town situated 
in the centre of the wild and mountainous wastes 
of Dartmoor. Here he still pursued his favorite 


j 


me, which from living next door and his friend-|distance around the tree, as is clearly shown by 
ship for my sister, with whom he was subse- the much more rank vegetation of these parts. 
quently connected in marriage, was completely In his disposition, the Osprey is remarkably 
that of unbending and relaxation, in which he| mild and gentle, never disturbing the domestic 


would often be playful, and seldom bear about | fowls, but rather proving a protection to them 


*x* * * * 

















work, writing, to use his own words, “an average | 


him the stamp of the philosopher. 
of five pages of respectable print per day.” 


“Tt was indeed a great loss to us all, when, 
He also found leisure for rambling amongst|from the progress of the disease, he became una- 
the romantic scenery of this interesting locality, |ble to speak ; and then, when his life was hasten- 
making sketches of many of the most remarkable|ing to its close, and when the cares of business 
of those vast granite Tors which crown many of|could no longer be sustained without frequent 
the hills, and some of the ancicnt and primitive) periods of respite, his head and heart were devoted 
bridges which served our forefathers for centuries|to the work with which he had been entrusted, 
before the introduction of wheel carriages. These|with peculiar energy ; and he was to be seen sur- 
drawings he accompanied with copious explana-|rounded by his papers until a few days before his 
tory notes. In this manner, and in writing many | decease. 
long letters to numerous friends, he spent about| ‘ His devoted and unselfish wife shared his oe- 
four weeks, after which he returned to pass the|cupations, generously foregoing her own interests 
winter at home. and employments, in order to assist him in the 
_ The following fragment, addressed to his wife,|arrangement of his papers, and in the manual 
in the early part of the year 1828, has been pre-|part of his labour. 
served, in consequence of its having been acci-| “He was tenderly fond of her and of his chil- 
dentally written on a scrap of paper, instead of|dren; and it was surprising to observe how he 
on his usual vehicle of conversation, the slate.|learned to amuse his dear little ones by means of 
“T would not have thee be cast down, for I do|his slate; he would make rough sketches upon 
not think there is cause for being so—especially|it, of objects with whieh he wished to interest 
that ‘there is no cause for being cast down for|them. I have often known a crying child made 
want of vivid feelings, either of confidence or of|ashamed, and availingly corrected, by his draw- 
hope. I am almost a stranger to such feelings ;;ing a wry face upon his little slate. It was 
but I can say that my general condition of mind,|sometimes enough for them to see his hand 
as to religious prospects, is that of low, hoping| directed towards the pocket where the slate was 
tranquillity ; not that there are no fears, and no|kept. . . ’ 
‘sorrows, but none that are allowed to agitate and| “ He was rapidly declining when his brother 
alarm me for myself or for thee. As to the mat-|George Dymond died. Being near-sighted, he 





* 


ters of this world, I sometimes try to leave them ;|habitually wore spectacles ; and as the funeral of jobject was to deceive him ; and with a simpli- 


iby his presence, as predatory Hawks, Owls, 
‘&c., are intimidated by his great bulk and fierce 
look. 

Audubon states that a person attempting 
‘to rob the nest of a Fish Hawk is in danger 
from the attacks of the old ones; but this has 
‘not been myexperience, I have several times, 
\in Cape May, ascended to their nests, have 
|handled. and even taken to the ground their 
‘eggs and young, while both the old birds have 
flown screaming around me without ever ap- 
pearing to meditate an attack. It is probably 
in consequence of his mildness of temper and 
the apparent indisposition to defend himself 
which he evinces on all occasions, that the 
|poor Fish Hawk is fated to suffer from the pi- 
|ratical attacks of the Eagle. 

Nuttall states that in some instances the 
‘Fish Hawks have been known to combine for 
ithe purpose of driving off their inexorable op- 
pressors—but this is undoubtedly incorrect, for 
the oldest inhabitants of Cape May assure me 
that they have never observed such a pheno- 
menon- I would not be understood as intima- 
ting that my old and valued friend Nuttall, 
would intentionally depart from the trath in 
the smallest particular, for I have the highest 
opinion of his rigid integrity ; but he has pro- 
bably heard this account from some one whose 
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city which forms one of his prominent charac-\uncommon circumstance for the King Bird,|cumstances, ties up the rudder, gets drunk, 





teristics, he has received it all as gospel jand Purple Grakle, or Crow Blackbird, (Quis- 
truth. \calus versicolor,) to fix their nests between the 
It is not at all uncommon for travelling natu-|twigs which form the exterior of the Fish| For Friends? Weekly Intelligencer. 
ralists to be deceived in matters of this sort.| Hawk’s abode ; and here these small birds will} VIEWS OF FRANCE. 
The relaters of these marvels think it an ex-|lay their eggs, and raise their young brood, | Aas 
cellent joke to humbug the “lazy good-for-| perfectly unmolested by the hawks within, and| —— 
nothing fellows’? that go about the country |apparently under their protection. After a charming ride through a fine coun- 
hunting birds, bugs, and plants, and rejoice! So much attached do the inhabitants of the|tty, we arrived at Carcassonne one of the most 
over it greatly in company with their pot com-|sea coast become to the Fish Hawks which/ancient cities of Gaul. Itis situated on the 
panions, as they loll about the taverns in the|reside on their plantations, that on no account| Ande, in the department of the same name. 
evening. will they allow of one being killed ; and this| This city is composed of two parts: the old on 
The food of the Osprey consists exclusively|is not surprising, for, in addition to the entire | the right bank, and the new on the left. The 
of fish, and few of the coast exhibi'ions are|harmlessness of the bird, and its absolute utili-jold town is now almost insignificant. It is 
more interesting than his gyrations in the air,|ty, arising from the manuring of the soil, they | built on a high hill, and is a pattern of a town 
and maneuvers to catch his prey. He is easily |are accustomed to see the same pair occupy-|of the middle ages, with badly pierced streets. 
recognizable, even when far off, by his unusual |ing a favorite tree, year after year; and fre-|The new town is well Jaid out with streets at 
form, and peculiar curvature of wing; while quently recognise them by some observable|right angles. There is nothing very remarka- 
his loud, stridulous scream may be heard from| mark, or ingividual peculiarity. They thus,| ble about it. Like most French towns it boasts 
a great distance. At all times of the day he| when the proper season approaches, accustom|of a good public library. 
may be seen sailing over the water, with his|themselves to look for and expect them, and| This country is rather hilly, situated between 
head turning downward, and his keén eye|when they arrive they are hailed as old friends,|the Pyrenees on the South and the Cevennes 
scanning the liquid element. When a fish is|and treated accordingly. jon the North. A great difference is percepti- 
seen swimming near the surface, he poises| Some years since, when at Cape May,'I was ble between the inhabitants of the plains and 
himself over it, often at a great height in the air,| desirous of procuring a pair—male and female|those of the mountains. The former live with 
and after spending a moment in quivering his|—as specimens for my cabinet; but in conso-|com parative ease and are much better instruct- 
wings and tail, closes his pinions and darts nance of the wishes of the people of the vici-|ed than the latter. It is not unusual to see a 
headlong into the deep, often disappearing for|pity, I felt myself compelled to go several|peasant of this district who subscribes fora 
a moment beneath the waves. If he should|miles, to one of the uninhabited beaches, for/newspaper, a circumstance which before the 
miss his prey—which, however, rarely hap-'the purpose. I there shot two avoiding the|last revolution was by no means common. No 
pens—he again rises and sails quietly on, soon| breaking up of more than one family, by kill-| where in France, or indeed any part of Europe 
to renew his attempt upon another quarry. ing both the old ones. ; iow I find the country people as well informed 
It is a singular fact, and one, I believe, not} A highly respectable gentleman, then a resi-|as they are in the United States. Newspapers 
hitherto noticed in works on Ornithology, that|dent of the lower partof New Jersey, once re-|4re rare, and the policy of the government has 
he is never known to take a fish except he find|Jated to me an anecdote of the Fish Hawk,|been to deprive the people of political know- 
it swimming in the water; and although the| which, I think, possesses peculiar interest. By|ledge, and tax heavily those who would pur- 
shore may be strewn with them by the fish-|some chance, one of a pair of these birds|chase it. Aconsiderable stamp duty is impo- 
ermen when engaged in drawing their scenes,| which had long occupied a tree on his farm,|sed upon all periodical publications. Since 
they are perfectly safe from the depredations of | was killed, and that too at the commencement\the revolution of 1848 newspapers are almost 
the Fish Hawk. If fired at, or otherwise jof the season ; or before the preliminary busi-|as common and cheap in France as they are in 
frightened when bearing his prey in his talons, | ness of repairing the old nest had been attend-|the United States. 
he uniformly drops his fish, but never by any\edto. ‘Ihe mate seemed inconsolable fon some| The inhabitants of the mountains, unlike 
chance, does he descend for it, preferring tojdays, sitting listlessly about the tree near the|those of the plains, quit their villages with gaye- 
supply himself, as before, from headquarters. | nest, and not once visiting the water in search|ty when harvest approaches, to go into the low 
The size of the fish captured and bore away |of food. One morning he observed some fif-|!ands to help their now favored neighbors to 
issometimes enormous. Those weighing from |teen or twenty of the Hawks collected around | gather in their grain. This time of excessive 
twelve to fifteen pounds, are not unfrequently the spot, and among them he recognised the|fatigue, which the inhabitants scarcely can 
secured, but some few instances have occurred | surviving proprietor of the nest. The whole|support, is for these mountaineers atime of 
in which the bold fisher has “ caught a tartar,” company seemed to be consulting together upon| pleasure and happiness. They work with ar- 
by seizing in his talons a fish of such size and ‘an important subject ; there was a great deal|dor during the day, and in the evening, when 
weight that he is utterly incapable of rising with | of flying around, accompanied by almost in- jit would be supposed they ate worked out with 
it. In this case the biter and the bitten are |cessant squealing. After perhaps several/fatigue, they take a delight in passing the 
usually sacrificed, the first by being drowned, | hours spent in this way, all the birds retired | greater part of the night, in fantastic dances, 
and the second by his inability to free himself] excepting only the widowed one, who remain-| which recall to their minds their mountains, 
from the deadly gripe which has been fixed ‘ed, as before, perched near the nest. Soon she |their woods and their villages. i 
upon him. flew off, sailing high in the air, in circles, fora| Revenge is seldom carried beyond ridicule, 
The nests of these birds are seen in great'short time, and finally, heading toward the The people not only in the villages but in the 
abundance all along the sea coast of New/South, she was soon losttosight. The gentle-|cities are addicted to return an injury bya song 
Jersey ; and so plentiful are they, that in the|man who had been watching these maneeuvres,|OT an epigram, almost always in the patois, 
vicinity of Cape May I have myself counted |thought she had left the neighborhood entirely,|this language being extremely well suited, as 
seven in view at the sametime. Unlike most but whet was his pleasure, on the third day |it lends itself to striking images and those ani- 
other birds, they appear at all times to live at|thereafter to see the poor bird return, accompa-| mated strokes of wit, which require force and 
peace with their own species ; the males having! nied by another, both of whom flew straight tojenergy. ‘This style of writing was, till lately, 
no quarrels with each other, even at the sea-|the nest, and lighted on its edge. In a few)extensively used to the ridicule of unfortunate 
son of breeding. It is not therefore unusual! minutes all the Hawks in the vicinity again domestic faults, but of late years, the song has 
to see three or more nests in the same field,!congregated, and as before the circling and|become a powerful aim in politics. 
Where there are suitable trees on which to|squealing were repeated, even more vocifer-| During a visit which we made to the town 
place them. These nests are most enormous ously than at first. This lasted an hour or two,|of Castelnaudary, we had an opportunity of 
structures, built exteriorly of large sticks, in-| when the guests departed, and the newly uni-|being present at a wedding among the country 
termingled with matted sea-weed, and lined ted pair remained, and immediately commen- people of the neighborhood. The marriage 
with grasses. The same nest serves the pait|ced to get the nest ready for the reception of Was celebrated early in the morning, and the 
for a great number, (for the attachment of the|the expected brood. | parties being Catholics, they went to mass. On 
male to one female continues through life, and| My friend calls this * The Marriage of the|leaving the church, the bride and groom fol- 
18 Hot, except in case of accident to one of| Fish Hawks.”’ lowed by the guests went tothe house of the 
them, renewed annually,) and is earefully re-| husband. Then a singular ceremony took 
paired and added to, each season. By these! place. Seated ina chair, the bride held on 
means it becomes so large, after the lapse of | Prosperity too often has the same effect on a| her knees a common plate ; each one of those 
some years, as to “ filla cart, and form no in-|Christian, that a calm at sea has upon a Dutch| present went up to her, gave her two kisses, 
Considerable load fora horse.” It is not an|mariner, who frequently, it is said, in those cir-jand, at the same time, dropped into the plate 


and goes to sleep. 
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a pecuniary gift, such as his circumstances or (#10 a year,) from the time he becomes of age |Jects which are constantly devouring the lite- 
generosity prompted. to the time he attains the age of three score)... seachof theday. And while this kind of 
From time immemorial there has been acus- and ten years, the aggregate, with interest, Z ; 7 ital tin le 
tom here to levy a tax on widowers who take amounts to $2,900; anda daily expenditure of reading, which Teqemee- ae orto! the min 
a second wife. ‘Ihe young people of the 274 cents, ($100 a year) amounts to the impor- to comprehend it, and is sought for the ex- 
neighborhood call upon the proposed groom, tant sum of $29,000. A six cent piece saved |cjtement it produces, is so easily obtained by 
and inform him of what he knows but too well, \daily would prove a fund nearly $7,000, suffi-| 6 young, how can we reasonably expect 
that he is subjected to the laws of the cherava- cient to purchase a fine farm. There are few ° 
ri. He generally buys his peace by making mechanics who cannot save daily by abstaining , 
a present to the young people, who estimate it/from the disgusting use of tobacco, from ardent ties and leaves a lasting impression for good. 
according to his circumstances, and it varies spirits, from visiting theatres, &c., twice or} —>— 
peony from five frances, (one dollar,) to five! thrice the above stated amount of a six cent] The Cholera appears to be gradually 
undred frances (or one hundred dollars.) This! piece. The man in trade who can lav bY | spreading Ba county—St. Cate eed 
money is spent in amusements, in whichall! who about one dollar per day, will find himself simi-) ~~, , z 
choose may partake. Should the groom refuse larly possessed of one hundred and sixteen thou- Cincinnati in the West appear to have suffered 
to pay the tax, all the young men of the/sand dollars, and number among the 175 rich most severely—it is now increasing rapidly in 
neighborhood gather for several successive| men, who own one-half of the property of the Quebec and Montreal. 
nights, before his house, and, till day break,|city of Providence. m 
make the most hideous noises; frying pans,’ If we examine the particular cases towhich! ‘Tus Ixprans.—The condition of the Indian 
bells, whistles, drums, trumpets, every thing is reference has been made, we shall find that 
put in requisition which can make a noise, and this man now so rich, was once a poor young) Py 
they are all employed before the house of the man, like thousands who now surround bim in Sippi, under the orders of the United States 
refractory groom to prevent him from sleep;|the population of this city, and his extraordi-|Government, is a subject of much interest to 
and this fun is to make up for the amusements nary wealth, greater perhaps than that of any|Friends. We find in a letter published in the 
which his money would have procured, if he’ other man of New England, is the result of Holly Springs (Miss.) Gazette, the following 
had been generous enough to have given it, and Jong and rigid economy. = 
of which they were deprived by his withholding) Few persons estimate the large sums to 


them to resort to such as exercise their facul- 


nalives who have emigrated west of the Missis- 


statements in regard to them. 


It. which the yearly savings in personal and) In travelling thus far we have passed through 
Busutcus. {household expenses will accumulate. Four! the Cherokee, Chocktaw, Chickasaw, Creek 

oe ‘thousand dollars a year is not an uncommon and Seminole nations, and find that many of 

CAUSES OF FAILURE IN BUSINESS. expenditure for merchants in this and other'these wandering tribes of the family of Adam 


cities. Half a century ago, five hundred dol- are in an advanced state of improvement and 
lars would have been regarded as a sufficient|civilization. Many of them appear to be en- 
expenditure. The difference between these |gaged in agriculiural pursuits, and are in afflu- 
two sums for fifty years, with the accumulation ent and easy circumstances. It appears that 
of compound interest, reaches the enormous’ nature, in the arrangement of the country now 
amount of over one millionofdollars. Extend)in the possession of the tribes of Indians, was 
the time eleven years, and this sum, great as trying her bestto make a place for man’s abode, 
it is, becomes doubled. ‘no part or portion of which could be objected 

The preceding calculations are sufficient to|to, even by fault finding man. The river, the 
‘encourage hope of eventful success and inde-| valleys, the prairies, and the mountains, all ap- 
pendence in the bosom of every young man pear to have been planned by dame Nature to 
,who, on commencing business, will maintain a assist man in contemplating the work of Him 
'a determined resolution to combine industry! who rules and governs all things, and preparing 
with economy, and also to warn him, that with-|him for the enjoyment of that bliss which is 
out economy the opposite result of bankruptcy | promised only to the true and faithful beyond 
one-half of the whole property in this city,| frightfully certain. the = , eal ; lendid t 
have been solely acquired by persevering dili- "= _ Uncle Sam, in giving this splendi aie 
gence and economy, rather than by bold enter-/F RIEN DS’ INTELLIGENCER. 2° the country of these tribes a id 
prises, which, when successful, induce reckless | Mississippi, got badly cheated, and | would no 
habits, like success in drawing the prizes in a, PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 21, 1849. 
lottery.” —- = — -- 

Every one becomes surprised in examining) Prrnicious Reapinc.—Weare willing to call 
the Annuity Tables in familiar use in the offi- “1 
ces of the Life Insurance Companies, at the 
astonishing aggregate amount of the daily ex-| ject as one that interests all, and should claim 
penditures of small sums when compounded |the serious attention of those who have the 
with interest, and finally summed up at the ter-| 
mination of a long life, as exhibited in the fol 
lowing abstract :— 


A writer in the Providence Journal makes 
sOme calculations to show that the failure of 
Nine-tenths of those who embark in the mer- 
Cantile business is directly attributable rather 
to a profuse expenditure of their gains in living 
beyond their incomes, and in rashly extended 
operations, undertaken to sustain such acareer, 
than to the generally unrequitted nature of bu-| 
siness pursuits. It appears by a recent statis- 
tical report, that one half of the whole property 
of Providence, with a population of 40,000, is 
in the hands of 175 individuals. ‘Ihe Journal 
says: 

“It will be found, on investigation, that the 
large estates of 175 individuals, who possess 








give even the small portion I have seen in my 
travels to this place, for all they owned on our 
side of the “ Big Drink,” as they call the Mis- 
sissippi River. ; 

the attention of our readers again to this sub-| ‘The Chocktaws, from what I could learn in 
passing through the nation, are advancing 
more rapidly in civilization than any of the tribes 
: ia on our route. They bave a large number of 
care of youth. Lightness and frivolity char-|cohools interspersed throughout their whole 





jacterize a large portion of the reading, (it country, and many of the Indians are men of 
. . e ¢ . . nw 
eood, practical English educations. They pub- 








a sill scarcely deserves to be called literature) which 


Tt >» ; 2 Na- 
Table showing the aggregate value, with comp ai; : ; " : lish a respectable paper at Doakville in the ! 
Teg pound’ is noWoflered to the public. Not only is ; sk : 
interest. P only is the tion, one portion in the Chocktaw language 


Lea flooded with novels of the worst kind and the balance in English. ‘They have acode 
mounting. . ° . S. e 
. 'ata low price, but the “family newspapers,” as'of laws, which they rigidly enforce, as 1 can 


























Of an expen-| in 10 | in 20 | in 30 { in 40 ) in 50 | ; led ; bear testimony 
diture. years. | years. | years. | years. |years.|they are called, contain a large amount of 94? tes ys : 
ee ee ve indced material, ‘The bad taste and thefalee\. , T° Cherokees, a8 a nation, are not as fr 
of $10 ayr. | $130) $360] $790/$1,510 $2,900) ee te Dae taste and the false | advanced in agriculture and civilization as the 
20 260) 720) 1,500] 3,080 | 5,800| impressions of life and its duties inculeated|(Chocktaws, but | found many refined and well 
30 390} 1,030) 2,370) 4,620) 8,700), . ’ . . . among 
0 520| 15440| 31060] 6160 | 117600 PY them are sufficiently deleterious in their eer half-breeds and quadroons ° 
50 650) 1,860| 3,950| 7,700 | 14,500) influences on the youthful intellect and feeling, a . e 
100 1,300} 3,600} 7,900! 15,400 | 29,000) dt0.0 q | ‘The Chickasaws we saw but little of, as W 
200 2,600 7,200] 15,800 | 30,800 | 58,000| 294 to these consequences we must add the| nassed through but a small portion of their 
= vate aoe ca ry a | 87,000 | degenerating eflect they produce on the whole ‘country. They, however, appear to be rapidly 
920 400 | 31,600 | 61,600 |116000) I. : ] ; heir 
500 6,500| 18,000 | 39,500| 77,000 {145000 Mental character. As well might we expect/improving in agricultural pursuits. The 


| c. eot.(country, however, is the most delightful on the 
By referenes to the pieceding Table, it ap-|bealthy and vigorous nourishment from sweet globe: 

pears that if a laboring man, a mechanic, ed confectionary, and alcohol, as healthy|” "The Creeks and Seminoles ure a powerful 

necessarily expends only 2] cents per day,|minds and calm sound judgment from intel-|tribe, mustering, probably, eight or ten thou- 
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sand warriors. They,too, are rapidly impro-| The Declination of the Needle.—'This is its tensions. Among my own species I have no 
ving in all that tends to peace or civilization.| variation from pointing to the north, in some objection to men who are born in, if they are 
Some of the largest and most athletic men we | places it is more, in others less. In every place ‘also fitted for, elevated stations, but am pleased 
have ever seen belong to these tribes. Gov-/itis slowly changing, declining more and more }to see the man and the money, the merit and 
ernment is now building a mission near North|toward the west, for several years, and then|the manor together. Pretensions to all four, 
Canadian, which will cost $50,000, and in alagain returning and declining toward the east. when one is wanting, are indeed ridiculous. 
few years all of the tribes whose country we|These iast, which are very minute, are called) But the taste of the rooks is delightful. 
have yet travelled through, will have abandon-|diurnal variations; the former, which amount Whenever, in England, you come near an old 
ed the roving life of the Red Man, and setiled [often to 12 or 20 degrees, are said to be the place, and your ears are saluted by the cawing 
down on their rich and fertile bottoms and prai-|secular variations. ‘here are also magnetic of the rooks, you may be sure, without the 
ries as an agricultural people. Many of those|storms—violent acitations of the needle, to a' possibility of a mistake, that « somebody” has 
whose huts we passed on the road are, | am!small exteat, and at the same moment on every been there. And the rook is not only one of 
informed, strict observers of the Sabbath ;/side of the globe. ‘lhe needle is also affected the nobles of the land, choosing out his resi- 
others still work on that day. The Indians ap-|by the Aurora Borealis, by earthquakes, and:dence with a careful attention to its ancestral 
pear remarkably peaceable and friendly, and|by sudden eruptions of volcanoes. claims, but he is also fond of guod company 
could whiskey, that bane of all social happiness,| ~ Inclination of the Needle.—'This is its point-|too; perhaps this is the chief reason why | like 
and that destroyer of the Red Man, be kept!ing toward the earth. If a steel needle be him so well, He is none of your hermits ; 
out of the Nation, in a few years a man might) well poised, so as to lie in a horizontal position but delights to see the company going and re- 
travel through all the tribes, from Fort Smith | before it is magnetised, then upon being mag- turning, the carriages going to and fro, and the 
to the Pacific, without fear or molestation. It|netised its north end in our latitude will incline chimneys cheerfully smoking. It isin society 
is only when drunk, or in their drunken revels,'toward the earth. The further it be carried 'that he thrives; and there he builds away at 
that they commit depredations against the!norih the greater this inclination, until we ar-| his nests, with sticks and grass, cemented with 
White Man. lrive near the northern edge of our continent,| mud, on the highest tops of the old trees. But 
a |when it points directly downward. ‘Ihat spot\he likes a dead tree no better than a silent 
is therefore the north magnetic pole. It is 20) house; though I must confess that this may 
idegrees of latitude south of the true geographic! arise from the want of leaves to shelter him 
It was known to the ancient Greeks, that ajnorth pole. If it be carried toward the equator, from the violent winds. Perhaps, too, he has 
certain dark, hard stone had the power of at-'the inclination becomes less and Jess, until at’ learned from experience, that the dead branches 
tracting and lifiing up small pieces of iron, and last it is perfectly horizontal; this is called the|of high trees will be broken off, and his family 
that these, so in contact, had the same influ- magnetic equator. The magnetic equator is brought low; which he likes as little as his 
ence upon other pieces. This stone was called irregular, sometimes running north and some-/friend, the noble and wealthy proprietorof the 
by them the magnet, by ourselves the loadstone, times south of the true geographic equator, va- park and mansion. Strange as itmay appear, 
and science has shown that it is an oxide ot rying occasionally as much as 12 degrees of! it is nevertheless true, that my favorite and so- 
Iron, consisting of iron andoxygen gas. The! latitude. All these irregularities of declination ciable birds, when they find the dwelling de- 
Greeks were therefore acquainted with its @/-\and inclination have not been reduced to gen-|serted, begin to dislike their old home, and 
tractive but not its directive power. ‘The latter,/eral laws, nor the causes of the constant! diminish in numbers from year to year. There 
however, was known to the Chinese, according|changes ascertained. Magnetic observations are several examples of this kind, which | have 
to their own authentic accounts, as early as thelare now becoming established on every side of taken the pains to inquire into. I feel strongly 
Christian era—it is described as an instrument|the elobe, hourly observations made, and much disposed to believe that not more is to be at- 
pointing south. \zeal excited in the investigations, tributed to their freedom from disturbance in a 
This knowledge, perhaps, was brought from! Muenetism of the Earth.—TVhis is proved by' fine old park near a manorial residence, or to 
China to Europe during the middle ages, when/|the fact that the earth can macnetise a bar ofthe high trees which they choose to build upon, 
a considerable «verland intercourse wascarried iron or steel if it be stood upright. ‘Thetongs and which are chiefly found in these old 
on between those widely separated regions.!and shovel standing at every fire-side, if tried places, than to their love of society. I have 
The route was along the Caspian and through with a delicate needle, will be found to be mag-' heard of instances where they had nearly de- 
Tartary. The great Mogul Empire, rising on|netic ; their lower ends, if they be balanced serted the neighborhood of a mansion that had 
the Northern Altai plains, subdued Russia, horizontally, point south. If they be magnet- been closed for several years. In such cases 
China and Hindostan, and acted as a bridge tolised by the earth south of the equator, then their population is sadly diminished. But 
connect far distant countries in the bonds of! their lower ends point north, when the estate has passed into another family, 
acquaintanceship and intercourse. This indeed.| Gold and Silver point East and West.— and the place is again inhabited, they have re- 
seems to have been the Providential mission of Every horse shoe shuped magnet has one of ils| turned to their old haunts, and this too, at the 
all greatly extended empires from the time of ends a north pole, und the othera south pole.|expense of being oftener shot at. ‘They are 
Alexander the Great until now, when we If such a macnet be made very powerful by| something like some men inthis matter. They 
behold the Pacific and Atlantic shores of this}means of a galvanic battery, all substances/soon forget their old for their more prosperous 
continent united under that wise fabric—the|whaiever, if made into bars and suspended'friends; and I must confess that their attach- 
Federal Constitution. The valuable Journal! over jt bya delicate thread. will pointeither to ment seems stronger for the place, and the 
of Marco Polos’ overland tour to China in the these north and south artificial poles, or else good things upon it, than for the individual 
middle of the 13th century, is still extant and! jp a direction equally between them, that is,/people. They are more like cats than dogs; 
in every good library. least and west. Gold and silver point in this for they prefer the house to the inhabitants. I 
It is certain, that no mention was made in Eu-' Jaiier direction, as also do many others. ‘This'do not know that this cast of mind disagrees 
rope of the directive power of the magnet until! has lately been discovered by Faraday in Lon- at all with what [ stated in the beginning, 
the 12th century, and even this is obscure and'don, who has named the influence Dia-Mag-' namely, that my rooks were all aristocrats. | 
doubiful, and it was not until 1420, the same\netism. In order to produce it, the artificial think that even the nobility themselves care 
century in which this continent was discovered, | magnet must be very powerful. ‘I'he magnet- quite as much for England, as they do for Eng- 
that the mariner’s compass came into general! jsq) of the earth is not strong enough to show lishmen. 
use. Columbus on his first voyage to America, | jt, But | must not forget some blameworthy 
in 1482, first discovered thatthe magnetic nee-| |propensities of my rooks which do not quite 
dle did not point exactly to the North. In} ‘merit the character, for grave and experienced 
1590 it was observed at Rimini that a rod ofiron, | Tas Ree. 'wisdom, that has been thereby obtained for 
long situated on the tower of the church, had; James C. Richmond nowin England, and them. A good natured writer observed that a 
become magnetic. In 1630 the same fact was correspondent of the Christian witness, thus pair of rooks separated themselves from the 
observed of an iron cross which had been struck ‘describes the habits of this celebrated bird. rest, and built their nest upon a high tree, 
down by lightning from the spire of thechurch| ‘Then there is the rook. He is an unfailing) below an overhanging cliff. He says, the 
at Aix. These and other similar facts soon|attendant on the residences of the old gentry, older and wiser birds, observing the impending 
made known the magnetism of the earth.|{ cannot tell why some people are disturbed by|danger, would not suffer the young and impru- 
They are worth mentioning to show how slow|the cawing of the rooks, and fancy them to be|dent members of the colony to incur so great 
was formerly the progress of discovery, and melancholy birds. To me it is one of the most|a risk, and therefore constantly tore the nest 
how almost entirely we owe the very existence | pleasing sounds in nature. But I am beyond|to pieces, that they might dissuade the thought. 
of science to modern times. measure delighted with their aristocratic pre-|less builders from so rash an enterprise ! Alas! 








MAGNETISM.—ITS HISTORY AND QUALITIES. 
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for the character of my aristocratic birds !|bles presented all the neatness of a house par-|nine millions three hundred and seventy-five 
They are the most arrant thieves in all the king-|lor, and the grooms were more than a dozen in|thousand dollars. ‘The wealthiest of these de- 
dom—of ornithology. When they are building number, all drawn up in a line to receive the|scendants of poor St. Peter was Agar, bishop 
their lofty dome-like palaces reversed, one of company.”’ Lord Yarborough has more than|of Cashel, whose estate is set down at £406, 
the heads of the family are obliged to remain)60,000 acres in his plantation—he has 600)\000, or two millions of dollars. —Ez. Paper. 

at home while the other goes abroad, otherwise tenants, and you can ride thirty miles ina di- 


—age 
the neighboring barons, like the old feudal) rect line, upon his estate. SCENES ON THE PRAIRIES. 
lords, will attack their castle and tear it to pieces,, ‘* Many of the tenants of Lord Yarborough | eR BISON 


for the sake of the materials, out of which they! pay 1000 and 1400 guineas a year rent, and 
do not scruple to build their own tree-high|several of them live like noblemen, keeping| 
domicils. Thus, at Rome, some of the finest | their dogs, horses, carriages and servants in liv-| 
alaces of the nobles were built from the ery.”’ 
locks of stone which the ruinof the colosseum; Of the duke of Richmond’s style of living, 
more readily furnished than the distant and la-|&c., Mr. Colman says—* The service, at din- 


We saw this day a multitude of bisons. 
They seemed almost to cover the country in 
isome places, The dark rolling masses, even 
in the distance, made alow, dull, rumbling 
sound, like an approaching earthquake—such 








° | 
borious quarry. iner, was a 


es 


WEALTH OF THE ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. | 
From a digest of Colman’s recent book on| 
Europe, prepared for the Boston Transcript,' 
we copy some interesting particulars of the| 
wealth of several of the noblemen of Great! 
Britain : 
« Althorpe, the residence of Earl Spencer, | 
consists of 10,000 acres, “all lying together in| 
wood, meadow, pasture, gardens, parks, and. 
everything in a style of superior beauty and) 
order.”” His house contains sleeping rooms) 
for seventy guests—the entries and rooms are 
filled with pictures and statues. A gallery of, 
pictures, one hundred feet long, contains many | 
of the works of the first masters. His Jibrary 
comprises more than 50,000 volumes, and is 
said to be the finest library in the world. 
The Duke of Richmond's home farm! 
(Goodwood) consists of 23,000 acres. His 
whole domain at Goodwood is 40,000 acres. 


He has a summer retreat in Scotland of be-| 


tween two and 300,000 acres. ‘Ofthe beauty| residence of the Duke of Bedford, which, says 
and magnificence of this establishment,” says| Mr. C., “in its magnificence distances any- 
Mr. Colman, “I cannot give you any adequate| thing [ have yet seen, and, next to the royal| 
idea”—extensive parks, through which you| palace, may be considered the acme of elegance 
ride for miles and miles—herds of deer, sheep,| and grandeur.” 
and cattle—twenty-five race horses in the| 
stable 2nd a groom for each—an aviary, filled| lady wore £60,000, or $300,000 worth of dia- 
with a variety of splendid birds—fish ponds—/monds, Mr. Colman remarks—* The Duchess 


grottos, &c. 

The annual income of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the proprietor of Chatsworth, is said to 
be £200,000, or one million of dollars, This 
is said to be the most splendid nobleman’s seat 
in the Kingdom. His arboretum, covering 
many acres, contains one or more specimens 
of every tree that can be acclimated—the 
kitchen garden covers twelve acres—a conser- 


|a certain sense, apart from the valuable and \of a-life upon the vast prairies. 


|500 tenants around him, he will be abundantly | 


| most splendidly ; and well she might, as the 


lways silver or gold throughout,| 8 the rattling of their hoofs and horns. The 
iplates and dishes, except for the jellies and bulls were rolling in the dust, and turning over 
|puddings, and those the most beautiful china,” \and over from side to side, or. gathered in — 
In truth Mr. Colman’s book resembles the grot-|ToUups, were engaged in a com rh 
to of Antiparos, the glittering of whose illumi-|S°metimes so intently as‘ not to ees a e 
— pa gga ge not surpass the splendor| Punters ae fae of t . ri Bains 
of the gold, and silver, and diamonds, and\¢@r4, an e deadly bullet received. 
pearls, which were displayed before him, In Constitute the poetry, and Indians the re 
unters, 
curious information, which it conveys, Ni ee ae voyagers, or ene sae when they 
own Veto The Duke has more than forty f the day’s toil by the excitement of the chase. 
race horses and sixty grooms and hostlers.|AD immense herd extends over the plain, per- 
erneenee wae at the Gordon Castle used |7uPs for ar net round, _ moe veh rea 
to be let for $10,000, and now lets for £7000) £ he Nery hunter dashes in among them, 
per annum, or $35,000. la trained horse, as fiery as himself, and as keen 
Ifthe reader is desirous of knowing some-|for the sport. The dense masses open right 
thing of the style of surpassing splendor in {and left before him, for he is in eager pursuit 
which a British baronet may live, with his|°f NF ag pte or wn Soe euros 
and falls. e rest 0 e y 
gratified, by turning to Mr. Colman’s account| ike a torrent, and the bunter cae he om 
: Sir Charles Morgan’s establishment at Tre- Pee the lying a ; aiae hia Wie 
egar, vol. 1, p. 293. Then let him turn to |St¢e¢, Upon whose neck the reims 
the account of Woburn Abbey, p. 310, the ard flowing, whose eyes flash fire, and whose 
lextended nostrils and open mouth exhibit his 
leagernessfor the chase, soon brings him along- 
side of another fat cow—for he has been so 
trained that he knows which animal to select, 
as well as the master he so proudly bears into 
After alluding to a court ball, at which one |the midst of the retreating herd. ‘The obser- 
iver, on a hill so far distant that he cannot hear 
ithe crack of the rifle, sees the smoke curl away 
‘from its muzzle, and knows that another noble 
‘animal is levelled with the dust. The hunter 
annual income of the Duke is stated to be|having killed as many as he wants, dismounts 
| £300,000.” \from his panting steed, whose sides are drip- 
| Upon this point these statements may suf- ping with foam ; and having fastened the bridle 
fice.—There are very, very few of our wealth-|'° the horns of the yet bleeding beast, proceeds 
iest men, whose entire estate is equal to the '° take from it the ribs and a few choice parts, 
‘income of this nobleman, for a single| With which he returns to his companions, lea- 
year. ving the greater part for the wolves to feast 





of Roxburgh, whom I did not know, appeared 





vatory, 587 feet long, 117 wide, 67 high, with| In the eyes of these noblemen, our “ mer- 
a carriage-way. This conservatory is covered|chant princes” must appear to be a set of beg- 
with 7600 square feet of glass, and warmed|garly fellows. The comparative estimate of 
with hot water, passing through an extent of wealth is well exhibited in the remark of John 
seven miles, The fountain at Chatsworth throws|Jacob Astor, of New York, who is reported to 
the water to the height of 176 feet. Here the 


have said, that riches were not essential to hap-| 


upon at their leisure. 

Then, after the camp fires are lighted, there 
comes on the roasting of the ribs and boudins, 
ithe chef d’ wurre of all who know how to ap- 
'preciate good eating in the great prairie wilder- 
ness. Delicate pices are cooked in appropriate 





Duke owns 3,500 acres, and 96,000 in Derby- piness, and that he who had only $500,000, | Vessels, or placed on sticks around the fire, by 
shire. For a minute description of these sump- was as well off as if he were a rich man. the noisy emigrant, hunter, or trapper, whom 
tuous residences, and a full account of theirin-| Mr. Colman’s accounts of the poverty amd the very scent of choice fresh meat makes gar- 
terior arrangements, style of living, &c., the|misery of Ireland are not surprising. Too|tulous. Stale anecdotes are retailed—puns, 
reader is referred to the letters of Mr. Colman.|many years we have heard this story from|g004, bad, or indifferent, are perpetrated ; all 
On page 108, Vol. I., Mr, Colman gives anjevery traveller who has visited that unhappy | Kinds of jokes and Jests are cracked, or, it may 
account of several noblemen whose annual in-|country. His statements of the squalid pover-|®: veritable stories are related of a life full of 
come varies from £100,000 to 150,000, that is,|ty and intolerable filth of Edinburgh and Dun./startling adventure and the most thrilling inci- 
from $500,000 to $750,000. dee—bonnie Dundee—are rather startling. (dent. And thus, if the weather be pleasant, 
Speaking of Lord Yarborough, he says, that} In connection with the poverty of Ireland, |and there is not an enemy to fear, the night is 
his Lordship ** has an indefinite number of hun-|Mr. Colman presents an “extract from the |Sometimes whiled away in merry conviviality 
ters, &c., &c.,”’ and adds—« It was the cnatentl probates of fortunes, left by Irish bishops, laid and social cheer around the watch-fire of the 
at this place for his Lordship, and his guests! before the House of Commons, 1832 *__mean-|camp.—Presbyterian. 
were always invited to accompany him at\ing bishops of the Protestant Episcopal | 
nine o’clock precisely, in the evening, to visit}|Church, whose sees were in Ireland. The. 
the stables, where the hunting and riding horses|aggregate wealth of eleven deceased bishops, ee ee ee 
were kept, which were reached by a cov-|amounted to one million eight hundred and| The New York Evening Post has seen a 
ered passage-way fromthe house. The sta-|seventy-five thousand pounds sterling—or copy of Dr. Franklin’s Almanac of unbroken 
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files for twenty-five years, from which it makes DIARY lto hold his lesson in his hand, when he com- 
the following selections’: “ August Ist, 1846. Saw a number of dirty|menced abusing me in the strongest terms, and 

If pride leads the van, beggary brings up the boys without shoes or stockings, and some | kicking my legs; but, well for me, he had no 
rear. ‘with scarce a rag to their Dacks. I called:shoes on. He culled me bad names, yetafter 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee.|them together, and told them the object of my {all he read his lesson, but when I went into the 

Tart words make no friends; a spoonful| mission; that | was about to commence a free street he pelted me with soft mud. Thus 
of honey will catch more flies than a gallon of|school, Sundays and week days, stating that [)ended another day of conflict. I never struck 
vinegar. should begin on Sunday morning at nine|this boy once. 

Nothing is humbler than ambition when it is| o'clock, out at twelve ; and again at two, out) « Sunday, August 9h.—Opened the school 
about to climb. at four; and the same time week days. [| with much comfort ; a great change in the ap- 

When prosperity was well mounted, she let} said, “You appear to be badly clothed.” “Yes,| pearance and in the conduct of the boys. A 
go the bridle and soon came tumbling out ofjsir,” said one of them; and another observed| good time with them ; and some kind friends 
the saddle. |very quaintly, * What! does he say he will give|to help me. I see my visits among the pa- 

A change of fortune hurts a wise man nol us new clothes if we come to his school | rents the day before were not in vain; I was 
more than a change in the moon. -|*No, my boys, I will do no such thing ; 1 will kindly received by all,and had much conversa- 

A false friend and a shadow attend only while| endeavor to give you something of more Yeal|tion with them, and gave tracts to those who 
the sun shines. worth than clothes or bread and cheese.’’| wished to receive them. 

If you would not be forgotten as soon as you|‘* Tell me what that is then, master.”” “Well, | 
are dead and rotten, either write things worth|[ will teach you common sense, and sober and 
reading or do something worth writing. moral principles, that when you earn a few! or the school, and in great measure succeeded 

Great talkers, little doers. shillings you may know how to take care of by throwing each other over the forms. Well, 

The poor have little—beggars none—the|them. I will save you from cracked heads,| ,;,,. a time, I obtained order, then kept them 
rich too much—enough, not one. 


ragged pockets, and black eyes.” “I S2Y;\in till half past four, to show them the folly of 
ee George, he is a funny fellow—wilt thee go!”| uch conduct. These boys have not been 


} aoee Oe : : } 3 ° : 

i“ ~ “ And — We pe What vill trained like other boys; indeed, they are quite 
er , = aah aa aie — d om em a class of themselves, living constantly in the 
A writer inthe London Inquirer quotes from | you teach us ? youare good, to read\ ,,en air, having the greatest liberty, under no 


the Christian Reformer some passages from|and write too.” This news soon found its way | postraint whatever,—boys as high-spirited as 

the diary of the first master of the Bristol |through Lewin’s Mead. | blood-horses.”’ r 

Ragged School. These will be read with in-} “ Sunday morning, August 2nd.—Offered | 

terest by our readers old and young. Thejup a short prayer that God would bless me in| - 

thoughtful philanthropist will only find matter|the great and goad work I was =e engage| 

for reflection. A few paragraphs from the pen|in. Commenced just at nine o’clock; the first) ee ‘ 

of the writer in the Raquies, preetde the Disty three boys that eine in had no fathers. This) 742 SNOWDROP IN THE POOR MAN'S 

in part as follows; giving the history and ob-\at once afforded me matter for conversation. | WINDOW. 

jects of the Schools. Two of these boys were very dirty, and had no} 
Ragged Schools, when first commenced un-|shoes or stockiezs. I told them my mission ;| 

der that name, were simply Sunday Schools|they appeared to listen, and seemed affected. | 

for those whose miserable condition precluded | The other boy was clean, but very unruly, and| The little sill of stone 

them from any religious instruction on the|as my number increased they soon forgot) — Beneath the poor man’s window, 

Lord’s day. They now include Day Schools,|themselves ; they used the most improper) Whose weary life was bound, 

where such instruction is given as the children|conversation, asking at the same time ques- To waste at one dull, ceaseless task 

are prepared to receive ; and schools where, in|tions enough to puzzle a lawyer. Before the) The passing seasons round. 

addition, food is provided, and where they re- time was up to send them home, I could nei-| 

main the whole day, some portion of their time|ther teach nor rule them, and my heart rT Spring's dewy breath of perfume, 

being occupied in industrial work. pained when I looked on these dear children, | And Sammer’s wealth of flowers, 
This movement was commenced by some|to see the image of God thus defaced. I| Or the changing hue of Autumn’s leaves 

Sunday-school teachers in our great metropo-|thought, ‘ Who is sufficient for this holy, yet Ne’er blest his lonely hours : 

lis. The first organized attempi to concentrate |fearful work?’ Icould only retain them by He knew too well when Winter 

their efforts was made in April 1844, by ajtelling them some tales. At twelve, I ate Came howling forth again— 





« August 17th—lIn the afternoon some large 
{boys tried all they could to break up the order 


ENGLISH RAGGED SCHOOLS, 


From Jerrold's Magazine. 


It was a darksome alley 
Where light but seldom shone, 
Save when at noon a sun-ray touched 











meeting held at the St. Giles’s Ragged School.|sed them, Again, at two I opened the school, He knew it by his fireless grate, 
“These teachers,” says the report, “ having|and that afternoon [ shall never forget. Only) The snow, and plashing rain. 
often observed with regard the many children| thirteen or fourteen boys present, some swear-| 


that are excluded from the regular Sunday or|ing, some fighting, some crying. One boy Pierced by the frost-winds beating, 
Day-school, in consequence of their ragged |struck another’s head through the window. I His cheerless task he plied ; 
and filthy condition, and also the great num-|tried to offer up a short prayer, but found it Want chained him ever to the loom 
bers who constantly infest our streets and |impossible ; the boys instead of kneeling, be- By the little window’s side ; 


alleys, to idle, to steal, or to do mischief,—)zan to tumble over each other, and sing * Jim But when the days grew longer, 


resolved to establish schools expressly for that|Crow.” 

destitute and depraved class, in the very local-| “ August 6th.—To day, for the first time, I 
ities, courts, and alleys, where they abound.” |have hope of success. The poor little dirty 
The result of their determination was, that|creatures have been better than I could expect. 
from time to time schools had been opened ;\I feel I love them, and desire to do them good. | 
the rent and other expenses being generally|They were much pleased with Miss ’s 
paid by the teachers themselves—sometimes| visit to the school, and delighted by her ex-| 
by one or more benevolent individuals, in the|plaining to them the mode of making black) 
locality of the schools. There was no lack of| lead pencils. 








pupils; numbers very often could not be ad- 
mitted for want of room, or want of teachers, 
and a policeman in some cases was kept at the 
door to drive away those who wished to force 


“ August 7th.—Boys present, twenty. A) 
very happy morning. In the afternoon quite| 
the reverse. I kept back one M. F. to talk to 
him, and desired him to say his lesson or read 





themselves in. Thus, then, in faith and love,|to me. He would not. He came to school 


was the mustard-seed sown, which has now 
become with the Divine blessing a large and 


without a cap, when he swore he brought his 
cap with him and the boys had got it, and we! 


flourishing tree. Heavenly dews have water-|had given itto them. Now, this was no such 


ed it; multitudes have been sheltered under 


\thing. My friend J. R. said to him that we 


itfrom the pestilential moral air which has| were not thieves, if they were. This remark) 


surrounded them, and its leaves are we trust, 
for the healing of the nation. 





was quite enough to -set him up in the most 


furious manner. I endeavored to get him) 


He stole one happy hour 
To tend, within a broken vase, 
A pale and slender flower. 


How tenderly he moved it 
To catch the passing ray, 
And smiled to see its folded leaves 
Grow greener every day: 
His faded eyes were lifted oft, 
To watch the Snowdrop bloom— 
To him it seemed a star of light 
Within that darksome room. 


And as he gently moved it 
Near to the sun-tonched pane, 
Oh! who can tell what memories 
Were busy in his brain ? 
Perchance his home in childhood 
In a sylvan valley lay, 


And he heard the voice of the running streams, 


And the green leaves’ rustling play. 
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Perchance a Jong-departed JINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR) FOHNS & PAYNE,—Friends’ Store, N. E. Corner 
But cherished dream of yore, BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad-| of Fourth and Arch Streets. The balance of our 

ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West stock of Spring and Summer Plain Goods to be sold at 
Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road very low prices. Large assortmeut of Furnishing Goods, 








Rose up through the mist of Want and Toil, 


7 To aaa his ame eel leading to Kennet Square. The course of instruction| june 23-tf 

voice of music whispere kaon ae . : the — —————————eoass-=> ~ 

pe embraces an English and mathmatical education. The|/ 7 \ypRacr OF V ANILLA, ee Bavorien les Gosen 
Sweet words into his ear, School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating| 


Jelly, Custards, &c., a new and valuable prepara- 
tion, warranted to be made from genuine Vanilla Beans. 
| The use of this extract is much more economical than of 
\the bean itself, and its flavor will be found as fresh and 
lagreeable. Prepared and sold by 


And he lived again that moonlight o’er, the different branches of Science. The location of the| 
School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour-| 
hood remarkably salubrious, and has been much admired 
by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. 


Gone by for many a year. 


Or but the love of Nature 





Within ie bosom tired st agrenty ron tench eee = EDWARD PARRISH, Drops 
. . Ra ee . corner 9th and Chesnot and 10th and Walnut Sts, 
The same sweet call that’s answered by session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office) 5 19 
The blossom and the bird’; address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price, ————————————— 
The free, unfettered worship on ee Samuel ede cee of — Se ne IN ea 
. : anc ood, LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. observations on the conduct o e Socie 0 
Wide! atin wee ait 4th mo. 21. 3m. : . Friends during the Revolutionary War. A few caste 
‘ ; ’ , wAPRRIPARIF GC . ankinitae aede (eney WS Gk T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 
To reach a brighter goal,— it ceases TEE: ate ar oe on, __ Sth mo. 12-3t No. 1 south Fifth st. 
ia . |Spring Garden streets, pay particular Attention to keep-| \| EW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS— Chas 
An aspiration, showing |ing up a full assortment of seasonable Dry Goods, suite-| LN Adams invites the particular attention of Friexns 
Earth binds us not her slave, ble for Friends, and they are constantly receiving all the | © his extensive variety of Fresa Day Govns, consist- 
But we crave a brighter being, new and desirable styles. Among their fresh Spring/ 9 of most of the desirable descriptions as they come 


Goods, are in part, Neat and Medium Lawns and Bare-|into the market. An examination is requested before 
ges, Hermanias, Argentines, Silk Lustres, Linen Lustres, | Friends make their purchases, as the kinds ave too nu- 
re ee mem |Ginghams, Prints, &c., &c. merous to advertise. 

ANN’S PATENT IMPROVED MOVEABLE | Also, Book Muslins and handkerchiefs, Cap Crape LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. 


BINDER, for keeping in a book-like form new. |24 Gauze, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, India Silk Shawls,| C. A. is giving his attention especially to articles in 


papers, letters, invoices, or any other papers where me-| 


A life beyond the grave. 





Barege and Cashmere Shawls, Silk and Lisle Thread,! this line, and the purchaser can find an assortment of 
thod is desirable. Patented and manufactured by Mitts and Gloves, &c., ke. They would respectfolly | Linen Fanrics here, the quality and prices of which 
WILLIAM MANN, Washington, D. C. invite Friends to call and examine their stock before pur-/can scarcely fail to give satisfaction. No. 79 Arch St., 

\chasing, as they are disposed to sell on the most reason-| between Second and Third, north side 
(cP We would recommend this invention to all per- | #ble terms. 4th mo. 12-3m. P. 8S. An extra cheap lot of White Barcelona Shawls, 


sons who desire to keep their papers in good order. We Fy AIR MATRASSES, FEATHERS, & FEATHER at 50, 624 and 75 cts., just 25 cts. a piece less than 
| 


have found it very useful in keeping files of the Intelli- BEDS.—Hair Matrasses and Feather Beds, of| —— = —_———__— — wo 
best quality, all sizes, readv made or made to order, at | 7 YRUMAN & SHAW invite the attention of purcha 
sers to the stock of Hardware at their new store 





gencer. As itis always in book form, you may insert} : 
| short notice. 

















an index and use it as if it were a bound book. and it Also, Moss, Corn husk, and Straw Matrasses. No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com- 
may be taken out and rebound at the end of the volume| Feathers of all qualities, in lots to suit purchasers. | prising a general assortment of articles used by Builders, 
if desired. We recommend it to all ourreaders who| Tickings, Blankets, Marseilles quilts, &c. Cabinet Makers, and Mechanics generally, House- 
wish to file the Intelligencer. It may be had at the Worsted Moreens, of all colours. keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia Tea and able 
al Bio. Ame’ : | Cushions of all kinds. Spoons, superior Razors and Scissors, &c., &c., which 
office of publication. Price for the, Intelligencer size}  Quried hair, moss, &c. For sale by will be sold at very reasonable prices. 
$1.25 ; smaller ones in proportion. —Pus.isaers. HARTLEY & KNIGHT, Alex. 8S. Truman. Alex. Shaw 
, No. 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruoe. 2 mo. Ist.—3m. 
LOCK.—The Subscriber respectfully informs his aa me, Si if. : el Ot 5 % 5 ieee ANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
friends and the public that he has opened his new | EW CARPETINGS AND CANTON MAT-! Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
clock store at No. 49 north Fourth street, second door | TINGS.—Just received, American ‘and English | ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 
below Race, eust side ; as he intends keeping a superior | *?grain Carpeting, of plain styles; Also ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
article of Brass Clocks, be would invite his friends to| * Imperial Three ply Carpetings. : various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
call and examine. | Venitian carpetings, of all widths. for stairs and entries.| Candy and confections in general. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewellery carfully repared and| Poor and Table Oil Cloths. | [G> Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
warranted, by EDWIN PINE, Worsted and Embossed Cloth Table Covers. ture of the above articles. 
No. 49 north Fourth street, second door below Race.) Woolen Droggets, from half yard to 34 yards wide. |__1 mo. ly. 
east side. Sth mo. 12. | ALSO, '~W7TEW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
ical icachieciannenetes kendeakntianiieniahiensiiniapiliin’ moon f Canton Mattings, both plain, white, and coloured) 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites | Checked, of all widths. , - |sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
\ » the attention of Friends to her assortment of | To the above goods, the attention of “ Frier.ds’ is/ trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of respectfully invited, by the subscribers. ies been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and| E _ HARTLEY & KNIGHT, to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
No. 148 South Second st.,5 doors above Spruce. {terms 4 mo.1.—+tf. 


Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
@ general assortment of other goods in her line, which} 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of) —~ 
he city. Sth mo, Sth. 


3d mo. 31-—~tf. 
Bin & PAYNE, N. E corner Fourth and Arch 
streets, would invite attention to their stock of fresh 


MHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer 
jterm will commence on the 2Ist of 5th mo., 1849, 

OOD DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLES— SPRING GOODS. | The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
EYRE & LANDELL, 8. Ww. Gund Deatih end Neat Dress Fabrics, Alpacas and Lustres. lefa practical English education. Por particulars inquire 

Arch, have endeavoared for the last nine years to estab-/>°¥!s, Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Blond and “oe Freep. nen S hf coe aceene: & Ay 
lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends might! hee - g tees anh ae 149 aa rOsTeR T ; 2 I. 
resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods IndiiSilk Shawls, Barcelona and Cashmere Shawls. | SEND, Baltimore, or M. 8. mittens Dib yncrove dh wok. 


S S ; Invw®“F URNISHING WAREROOUOM?” may be found! <>spymen nn > PLO: sg 
dapted to th ts ; laa : oe ; . - THITE SAT FAMIL sOUR.— sotr- 
adapte eir wants, at prices quite reasonable \B ts,- Quilts and Counterpanes. | \\ HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assotr 








Seal Skin Shawls, Fine Linens, : alas : } : ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
Plain Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, eo oe coe = Table ——— hee, ‘os! constantly on hand and for sale by 
Plain Thibet Shawls, Quiet De Lains, a ee ee re ee CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
Barcelona Hdkfs. Plain Alpacas, Fae tl a ee] }4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch 
Plain Calicoes, Hain ‘ C : > ER a an ani ee _- 
est Glaghen ee Sie Coven | EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his} 7 ©. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocer. 
eat (ringhams, Good Black Silks, Book and Stationary Store to No. 1 South Fifth | sw ’Ches i Twelfth E 
Good Gloves only Iudia (loods , eee aoe est , oF . S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. n 
i od Sood Flann, street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
Hosiery, very good, Good Flannels, and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit-| _. "7 ’ 


store, on ‘I'welfth street Qj One of this concern having 
been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country. 


_E. & L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which | able for the present season, which be invites his friends| 
gives them a shaw! room, also a merino room, separate | and the public generally to call and examine, viz: 
. . . : ° } . . . ros . , 
from the main store. [heir basement is wellstocked with) Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; Whittier's Poems; 
Furnishing Linen and Housekeeping Goods; also mus-| Leaflets of Memory: Read’s Female Poets of America ;| 





lins by the piece. Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms, eee eect ati 
P.8 Ff riends can alwaysdepend upon meeting with! &c. &c. TNBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
the best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest) Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. U WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 


Cap Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hdkfs.,) Country Merchants supplied with School and Blank| BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 

all not only of the best quality, but in the best possible | Books at very low prices. CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 

order. 4th mo. 21. 3m T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. | 5th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Areb 
e i 
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